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[Meepfioog Paosded! 


UJ he space age has come down to earth 
in Minneapolis. The Elmwood branch now 
uses natural gas fuel cells to 

produce electricity for its 

lighting. They're simi- 

lar to the fuel cells 

used on Apollo 

space flights. The 

branch is using two 

fuel cells in a_ three- 

month experiment. The 

gas company and the 

manufacturer claim low pol- 

lution, quiet operation and high 

efficiency. 


ulk mail from the East is being delivered to 

California cities 24 to 72 hours faster. Rea- 
son: Piggy-back vans aren't being routed 
through Kansas City, MO, anymore—they’re 
going right to Los Angeles, which distributes for 
Southern California, and Oakland, which dis- 
tributes for Northern California. 


laska has accomplished what may be the 
ultimate in airmail: A whole post office was 
airmailed. It was built in two 9-by-46-foot parts, 
trucked to Fairbanks, then airlifted to Kaktovik, 
on the Arctic coast, aboard 
a Hercules jet cargo plane. 
The post office bore 
huge ‘via airmail” 
stickers and a large 
label addressed to Kakto- 
vik’s mayor Gregg Taga- 
rook. 


peaking of machines, this happened in 

Beaumont, TX. A customer put a quarter in 
the stamp machine in the downtown post office 
and pushed the button for airmail stamps. Noth- 
ing happened. He pushed the coin return. Noth- 
ing happened. He banged on the lever. The 
quarter came out and a voice said ‘What 
stamps do you need?’’ The customer replied 
“Airmail.” Half a minute later a nearby box 
window opened. A hand containing two airmail 
and three 1c stamps appeared. The customer 
put his quarter in the hand and took the stamps. 
The voice said “Thanks” and the hand with- 
drew. 


ew ideas being tried out: In North Dakota 

a mailer can deliver his parcels directly to 
the post office dock, and recipients of parcels 
can get them at dockside too. In Cleveland and 
several other cities, customers can order $5 
worth of stamps by mail, using personal checks. 
A mobile Self-Service Postal Center developed 
by the San Antonio District is operating at 
Lackland Air Force Base. In Minneapolis, a 
machine dispenses four feet of strong tape for 
a dime as an aid to customers whose parcels 
need reinforcement. 


wo Career postal employees recently were 
named to important Postal Service posi- 
tions. Edward V. (Pete) Dorsey, who started out 
as postmaster at Up- 
per Marlboro, MD, in 
1946, was appointed 
Eastern Region Post- 
master General. Frank 
M. Sommerkamp, 
who began as a 
special delivery 
messenger in 
1941, was named 
Assistant Postmaster General, Delivery Serv- 
ices. 


he figures are in for Fiscal 1972, and mail 

volume increased slightly—from 87 to 
87.2 billion pieces, or 0.3%. First class went 
down 2.2%, airmail down 6.7%, second class 
down 1.1% and fourth class down 5.5%. Third 
Class showed a 6.7% gain and air parcel post 
a 5.4% increase. 


yer of us know about letter sorting ma- 
chines and parcel sorters. Now comes 
mechanized sorting for flats, magazines and 
circulars. Two kinds of machines are in the of- 
fing. One, made by Universal Business Ma- 
chines, will be installed in Atlanta and Dallas. 
The other, made by Rohr- 

Plessey, is slated 

for Columbus, 

OH, which has 

been testing a 

small version of 

the machine, and 

for five other cities 

yet to be chosen. 








National program 
aims to improve 


work environment 


walked into the carrier station. 
Within the next few months, we 
knew, the carriers on the 48 routes 
and the half dozen or so clerks would 
have a tremendously improved 
working environment. 

But we wanted to see it before the 
improvements were made. And we 
wanted to record on film a “before” 
scene so we could compare it with 
an “after” scene. 

It happened to be the Arlington 
Station in Baltimore. It could have 
been any of thousands of postal 
facilities, large and small, all over 
the country, where the work environ- 
ment will undergo improvement. 

The engineer from the district 
office checked the items on a list. 
A contractor for the Army Corps of 
Engineers had surveyed the station 
some months before. Now, shortly 
before the improvement work was 
to start, the engineer pointed out 
items in the job ahead. Mostly little 
things, but little things that make a 
big difference. 


continued 





The wo 
Station 


a . : surrou 
better place continued ae 4 * ; 5 lavato 
Paint peeling. Maybe it happened ie Ler eg 
over a period of years. Maybe no 
one is aware of it. But it’s there 
with every turn of the head and 
sweep of the eyes. It registers on 
the subconscious. 
Lighting not quite up to par. The 
ceiling is high and the fluorescent 
fixtures are tucked right under it. 
In high school you learn that if the 
fixture is twice as far away, you'll 
get only one-fourth as much light. 
The rule works in postal stations 
too. 
No privacy for the supervisor. His 
desk is on the workroom floor. If 
he wants to have a private discus- 
sion with an employee, there’s no 
door to close. And he handles 
money. 


continued 
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The combination locker and swing room 
in Baltimore’s Arlington Station (above) 
showed the ravages of age. And the 
men’s room opened directly into the 
swing room, at the left of the out-of-order 
candy machine. Contrast this with the 
remodeled swing room at the Murray 

Hill Station in New York City (right). 














The workroom at New York’s Murray Hill 
Station has pleasant lighting, clean 
surroundings and well-indexed signs. The 
lavatory is bright, sanitary and modern. 





Floor tiles worn out behind the 
counter. A window clerk feels it 
every time he takes a step. The 
chance of his tripping is pretty re- 
mote but exists. And the window 
clerk is constantly aware of that 
flaw. 

Dark and repelling men’s room. 
Toilets are separated by partitions 
only a few feet high, affording no 
privacy. Machinery of some kind 
is mounted on the ceiling. 

Inadequate swing room. It’s next 
to the men’s room, and employees 
eat their lunches here. Facilities con- 
sist of three vending machines— 
one for cigarettes, one for soda pop 
and one for candy bars. On the day 
of our visit, the candy machine was 
out of order. The swing room and 
locker room are one. 

There were other inadequacies. 
Arlington’s were pretty typical. And 
these are the sorts of things that will 


be improved rather quickly in the 
national work environment improve- 
ment program. 

Postmaster General E. T. Klassen 
started the program when he was 
Deputy PMG. His stated goal is to 
provide adequate work environ- 
ments for 95% of the postal em- 
ployees by 1975. And he’s allocated 
the money to get the job done. 

In some cases, like Arlington sta- 
tion, the task can be accomplished 
through repair and remodeling. In 
others, new facilities will be built. 

As the program now stands, a 
survey of the 800 largest buildings 
in the postal service—those with 
100 employees or more—has been 
finished. A later survey of the 10 
largest districts identified 1,600 
other buildings that needed environ- 
mental improvement. And a “phase 
three” is in progress—a survey of 
all other postal buildings except 
fourth class offices and contract sta- 
tions and branches. 

Once this “phase three” survey is 
done, the entire job will be outlined. 
But work already is progressing on 
the improvements indicated in the 
first two phases. 

The arithmetic of the program 
works like this: Roughly 190,000 
of the 680,000 postal employees 
now work in adequate conditions. 
About 500 new buildings a year 
are being constructed, and by 1975 
they'll house about 150,000 employ- 
ees. That leaves roughly 300,000 
employees whose working conditions 
must be brought up to par. 

William V. Chapp, an industrial 
engineering manager at Headquar- 
ters who’s overseeing the program, 
thinks the Postal Service will reach 
its goal. 

The army engineers are doing the 
surveys or contracting for them. 
There are about 28,000 “phase 
three” buildings under survey by 
their postmasters, and a rough esti- 
mate is that 15,000 will need some 
degree of fixing up. The survey puts 


the postal buildings into four cate- 
gories: 

1. Adequate now. 

2. Improvements needed are 
small enough—$2,000 or less with 
no architectural services—so that 
the postmaster has authority to go 
ahead. 

3. Improvements needed are 
enough to require authority higher 
than the postmaster’s. 

4. It’s more economical to re- 
place the building than repair it. 

“Number 2 and 3 can overlap,” 
Chapp said. “That is, the same 
building may need some improve- 
ments that the postmaster can ap- 
prove and some that need higher 
approval.” 

Anything costing more than 
$2,000 or needing architectural 
services must have Sectional Center, 
District, Regional or Headquarters 
approval, depending on the nature 
of the project. “In practice,” said 
Chapp, “postmasters are being en- 
couraged to get as many of the 
$2,000 projects going as they can, 
because the improvements can be 
made faster this way.” The five re- 
gions have been given the main re- 
sponsibility for accomplishing the 
program. 

The surveys themselves follow a 
standardized list of check-items cov- 
ering heating, air conditioning, venti- 
lation, walls, ceilings, floors, noise, 
lighting, electrical system, safety, 
washrooms, locker rooms, food serv- 
ice, parking, access, supervisors’ 
privacy, and medical facilities. 

“The engineering estimate of the 
cost of this program is around $480 
million,” Chapp said. “This is ex- 
clusively for improving the working 
environment. It doesn’t include ex- 
pansion of facilities and it doesn’t 
include lobby improvements because 
that’s for the customers, not the em- 
ployees. It’s a big program exclu- 
sively to make working in the Postal 
Service safer, healthier and more 
pleasant.” a 
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oliday season nears, 
punderway in all five 
pecial services to Christ- 
National programs, 
ed at making gifts. 
other holiday mail flow 
| surely. — 
national level, 
at succeeded in 1971 
new emphasjs in 1972. 
similar institutions will 
S. Trucks» will’ be out- 
postal vending machines 
TS to serve 
$ at shopping centers. 
tern Region is adding the 
touch to a program it 
'ing—the ‘sale of pad- 
n bags to retail parcel 
ners. 


the same 


jon has been experiment- 
fiding a complete parcel 
for these customers. 
y the padded bags and 
ffice provides. too, «a 
‘a felt-tip pen for ad- 
e bags -come in three 
06-256 and 306. 


_ merchandise 


as mobile 


-be offered 


For Christmas a special white 
bag is being produced. It contains 
a “season's greetings” message and 
space for address and return ad- 
dress. 

This year the Christmas parcel 
post bags will be available in every 
branch and station of a large East- 
ern city. If it goes over, look for 
wider distribution next year. 

The New York Region is mailing 
to a million homes: a packet con- 
taining information about postal 
that. customers can 
order, reply envelopes for ordering. 
and pamphlets stressing other. pos- 
tal services. 

In one of the Teturn envelopes, 
a customer can insert a check and 
order stamps. 

The other envelope is for order- 
ing philately items, and-it is ad- 
ressed to the Sectional Center. 
Mini-Albums (both 1971 and 1972), 
the “Stamps & Stories” book. 
stamp posters and other items will 
as gift suggestions. 

Both the Western and Southern 
Regions are urging contract stations 
to stay open as late as their stores 
do, especially in shopping Centers 


. shopping centers, 


lescent 


which now 
materials, will ex- 
periment with a wrapping service— 
naturally—in three post 
In a couple of other loca- 
probably in the malls of 
booths will be 
in the shape of a mailbox. 
Inside will be postal clerks ready . 
to serve customers. 

In the Central Region many post 
office lobbies will have  piped-in 
music to go along with Christmas 
decorations. Packaging materials 
will be available in places, and 
strong tape will be included. Mobile 


The Western Region, 
sells packaging 
for a fee, 
offices. 


tions, 


erected 


‘units will be dispatched to conva- 


homes and similar “institu- 
tions as well as to shopping centers. 

All over the country, postmasters 
will be encouraged to Keep their 
facilities open later for the Christ- 
mas scason. Stickers, labels, bands. 
and other items will be distributed 
in lobbies. Lockbox .hours may be 
expanded.Courtesy is getting even 
more emphasis than last year. Many 
Miss ZIPs will be available in lob- 
bies to help customers. 

All in all, a massive effort, the 
Postal Service’s way of wishing 
America a Merry Christmas. a 
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al Delivery 


Jim Watson adds something extra to his job 


Every morning before Jim Wat- 
son leaves for his job at the 
Orlando, FL, Sectional Center 
as a special delivery messenger, 
he follows a ritual. He sits in his 
kitchen, drinks a cup of coffee 
and reads the newspaper obitu- 
aries. 

“I also scan the weddings— 
and everything in the paper—so 
that I know what’s going on in 
town.” 

The news gives Watson an idea 
of how to present himself when he 
delivers a special delivery to a 
customer. 

“Look, I’m normally a pretty 
jolly guy,” he says. “I kid with 
some of the customers. But when 
I see that I have to deliver some- 
thing to someone who has just 
lost a relative, I want to approach 
them more dignified. I want to be more humble. You 
have to have respect for what’s taking place.” 

Checking the newspaper is Watson’s own idea. It 
demonstrates the pride he has in his job—and his 
fierce independence. 

Unhesitatingly, he will tell you that what he likes 
most about his job is meeting people. “The only pretty 
people I get to see are on my rounds,” he laughingly 
adds. 

Another thing he likes about his work is that it allows 
him to be out on his own. “You're always getting to 
meet people, some of them famous. Last March I 
delivered mail to some golf celebrities who were in 
Orlando for the Florida Citrus Invitational.” 

Watson is one of 11 special delivery messengers who 
operate out of the sectional center, which borders a 
small airport that many air taxis use. 





“All specials for the metropoli- 
tan area come from our office,” 
he said, “and our runs are co- 
ordinated with the receipt of 
airmail.” 

Watson’s busy day on the job 
starts at 7 a.m. He puts the letter 
and parcel specials in an order 
that will take him in a circular 
pattern along his route covering 
the Southeast section of the Or- 
lando area. This includes down- 
town. 

“Our tour makes two runs 
every day,” Watson explained. 
“The first lasts about four hours 
and starts about 7:15 or 7:30. 
The second is three hours long 
and starts about 12:15.” 

The heaviest mail load is 
normally in the morning—about 
55 to 70 pieces on the average. 
Twenty to 35 pieces are distributed during the second 
run. “We try to deliver about 10 an hour, but distance 
interferes a lot. It’s nothing for one of us to drive over 
150 miles a day.” He averages between 45,000 and 
50,000 miles a year on his route. 

Each messenger covers a district of about eight 
square miles. Each district is established on the basis 
of expected volume and estimated time it takes to 
cover. Orlando is growing rapidly, spurred by the open- 
ing of nearby Disney World. 

Like other special delivery messengers throughout the 
country, Watson is becoming involved with “Speedy”— 
the program that helps pinpoint special delivery mail at 
the post office and while in transit. Polyethylene bags 
with the word “Speedy” imprinted on them hold special 
delivery articles. 

Specials are routed over two tours. The second 
continued 








SPECIAL ...... 


starts at 3:45 p.m. and goes through until 11 p.m., 
with those messengers also making two runs. 

“I have regular customers on my route,” Watson 
said. “Banks, salesmen. They all depend on this mail. 
The salesmen, for example, get their advance price lists 
and pay checks. 

After a specials clerk counts the number of pieces 
Watson has, he loads his mail into a station wagon or 
jeep and starts his run. 

The variety of his stops, in addition to the usual 
regulars, adds interest to the job. 

“My route isn’t static like it is for the regular mail 
man,” Watson added. 

“When I bring a special delivery that’s not registered 
or certified to a home I don’t know, I try to deliver it 
directly to the addressee. If there is no one home, I try 
to find out if that party actually lives there.” 

For instance, one letter, which Watson concluded 
was a dunning notice (“after a while it’s easy to tell 
what’s inside an envelope or package”) had to be 
delivered to a home where the customer was out. There 
was no name on the mailbox either. 

Watson left a note—on form 3955— indicating that 
the customer could pick up the letter at the downtown 
post office. 

“We bring the undeliverable specials downtown be- 
cause there’s a window clerk on duty there until 10 p.m. 
In addition to the notice I leave, the downtown office 
usually calls the customer and tells him they have the 
letter available for pickup.” 

Watson, now 48, joined the Postal Service as a 
distribution clerk in 1956 and moved to his present 
job in 1959. His wife, Ellen, is a letter sorting machine 
operator at the Orlando SCF. They have five children 


Jim Watson's day is 
varied, to say the least. 
Above: He chats a 
moment with a clothier 
who's one of his 
“regular” customers. 
Upper right: He takes 
mail from his car. 
Right: Paychecks for 
a theater’s employees 
arrive by special 
delivery. 





and‘two grandsons. Watson is secretary of his local of 
the American Postal Workers Union. He also belongs 
to the Masons, Shriners and veterans’ organizations 
(he was a Marine in World War II and the Korean 
War). He hunts, fishes, golfs, and officiates at sports 
events, particularly high school and college football 
games. 

Watson is well liked, and no wonder. He finds his 
job as special delivery messenger challenging and excit- 
ing. But above all he finds in it an opportunity for 
serving his customers. 

Like the times a customer isn’t home and he moves 
a misthrown newspaper from the driveway to the 
porch. He does little things like that because “you feel 
good when you do them.” 

Jim Watson makes special delivery something special. 











In a corner of the large operations 
room at the main Chicago Post 
Office, Philip $. Dunn hunches over 
a letter that might be in any one of 
16 languages. His job: translate it. 

Dunn is one of a handful of 
specialists in the Postal Service 
known as “translators.” He is the 
only translator in Chicago, handling 
mail coming through the airmail 
facilities at Chicago and Detroit, the 
foreign, registry and inquiry depart- 
ments at the Chicago Post Office, 
and some mail from Midwest states. 

Essentially, he translates letters 
from countries tracing missing or 
rifled mail. Sometimes he helps 
identify contents of parcels from the 
description written in a foreign 
language on the face of the packages. 
And at times he is asked to deter- 
mine if obscene literature is being 
mailed. 

In all, he translates about 312 
pieces of correspondence a month— 
most of them written in French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. 

“IT generally translate letters the 
same day they are received,” Dunn, 
related. “We have direct 
pouches that go to AMF 
O’Hare and AMF Detroit 





about 3:30 every after- 
noon.” 
Runn’s “romance with 


languages’’ began as a 
youngster. He was born in 
the Ukraine 60 years ago 
and spoke Russian and 
Ukrainian when he came to 
the U.S. in 1924. 

Moving to Chicago, he 
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Chicagoan handles 
letters in 16 languages 


studied French in high school and 
later attended the University of 
Chicago, where he earned a degree 
in mathematics. He became a high 
school math teacher. 

“It was during the Depression,” 
the 35-year postal veteran related, 
“and teaching was not too lucrative 
an occupation. We were paid not in 
cash but in promissory notes which 
could be exchanged for cash. The 
longer you held onto a note the 
more it was worth.” 

Dunn decided to take the postal 
clerk examination because “working 
for the post office was considered 
an enviable job.” He took the exam 
along with 75,000 other applicants, 
he said. He passed with a 95.6% 
and started as a registry clerk in the 
Chicago Post Office. 

Then in May, 1942, he was 
drafted into the Navy and became an 
instructor. When he was discharged, 
he decided to return to the post 
office. 

An ex-Army major was Dunn’s 



















predecessor as a translator. “As good 
fortune would have it,” Dunn re- 
called, “he had me helping him dur- 
ing the Christmas rush in 1947. He 
was apparently satisfied with me and 
when he retired soon after, he rec- 
ommended me for his job.” 

Dunn soon found that he had an 
amazing facility for learning new 
languages. 

“IT did a lot of studying on my 
own. I had wanted to read the 
classic Don Quixote in the original 
so I began to study Spanish.” 

He bought grammar books to 
learn other tongues, listened to the 
Voice of America foreign-language 
broadcasts, bought a short-wave 
radio set and subscribed to foreign 
periodicals. 

Over the years, he has picked up 
a “more than rudimentary knowl- 
edge” of French, German, Hebrew, 
Italian, Portuguese and Yiddish. In 
addition, he has developed a work- 
ing familiarity with Dutch, Polish, 
Serbian, Slovak, Bohemian, Flemish 
and Rumanian. 

Dunn retains his exuberance for 
his job. (“I have a feeling 
I’m performing a necessary 
function here.”) In fact, 
he limits his leaves to a 
couple of days at a time. 

“We don’t really have 
anyone who can pinch hit 
for me,” he said. 

When he does retire 
(“not for quite a while 
yet”), he plans to return 
to teaching math part- 
time. # 
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and how it succeeded 


arcel post volume has dropped 

by 36% since 1963. In the 
same time first class volume has 
gone up by 40%. 

Yet during that time the total par- 
cel business in the United States was 
increasing. Where did the parcel post 
customers go? Along with that, why 
are some utilities delivering their own 
bills? And why is a publisher trying 
out magazine delivery by milkmen in 
Providence, RI? 

The answer to those questions is 
the same: Customers have switched 
to where the service is best and the 
cost is lowest. 

One firm that has grown in recent 
years is United Parcel Service. 
United Parcel was operating in only 
18 states and completely covering 
only half of those in 1963. In that 
year Post Office parcel volume—ex- 
clusive of books, records and cata- 
logs—totaled 789 million pieces. By 
Fiscal Year 1972 Post Office parcel 
volume had dropped to 500 million 
pieces. And UPS had expanded to 
46 of the 48 continental states—and 
had passed the Postal Service in the 
number of parcels handled. 

UPS apparently found it easy to 
pick up business as it moved into 
new areas. Parcel post customers ob- 
viously weren’t too happy with the 
Post Office. 


How has United Parcel provided 
better service? Why has it prospered 
so? 


For one thing, Postmaster Gen- 
eral E. T. Klassen frequently points 
out, the Postal Service damage rate 
is five times that of UPS. For 
another, UPS will pick up packages 
from the customer on a regular 
daily basis. 


UPS has a modern, efficient net- 
work. In a recent article in Distribu- 
tion Worldwide magazine entitled 
“UPS—The Efficiency Experts,” 
Thomas Browne of the UPS Public 
Affairs Department was quoted as 
saying: 


“Because we have concentrated 
all our engineering and design ener- 
gy on this area (of small packages), 
we have been able to create a spe- 
cialized system that’s especially 
suited to handling small packages.” 


Testifying before a subcommittee 
on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee last August, 
Paul Oberkotter, President of Unit- 
ed Parcel, noted the UPS emphasis 
on minimizing damage: 


“UPS designs its facilities to elim- 
inate throwing or tossing of pack- 
ages in the sorting process. Packages 
are sorted onto slides, mechanical 





conveyor belts and other sorting 
equipment.” 

Business Week magazine also 
paid tribute to UPS efficiency, say- 
ing that the firm had “dazzlingly 
efficient sorting machines.” 

UPS rates are lower than Postal 


Service rates for shorter distances 
and for lighter parcels. 

United Parcel has a uniform 
maximum weight and size limit per 
package of 50 pounds and 108 
inches in lengths and girth com- 
bined. Parcel post limitations go 
up to 70 pounds and 100 inches 
(40 pounds and 84 inches for first 
class offices). 

There is a question of how much 
UPS wants Aunt Beulah’s business. 





Less than 5% of the firm’s business 
is person to person. 

In a story last year at Christmas- 
time about the local UPS operation, 
the Washington Post noted: 

“Most of the people coming to 
UPS’ receiving counter in Land- 
over yesterday had heard of the 
service from friends. The company 
doesn’t advertise, partly because of 
fear that sudden success could spoil 
UPS. ‘We’re not ready for a glut of 
business,’ a UPS spokesman said.” 

In his testimony, Oberkotter took 
umbrage at the idea that UPS was 
selective in its service, saying that 
United Parcel provides its pickup 
service “at any address within the 
areas it is authorized to serve.” 


UPS began in 1907, Until 1953, 
UPS was generally known as a 
delivery service for certain depart- 
ment stores in a few metropolitan 
areas. 

By 1970, however, UPS was de- 
livering over 500 million packages 
a year, only 33 million of them for 
retailers. When UPS decided to 
compete with parcel post by going 
nationwide, the firm offered a pickup 
service as its means of competing. 

Through this service, a UPS 
driver will call on a firm or business 
daily, Monday through Friday, to 
get any packages for shipment. Cost 
of this daily service is $4 a week 
in the New York area, $2 a week 
everywhere else. Shippers also pay 


package delivery charges. In addi- 
tion, UPS has some counters where 
customers can bring packages for 
shipping. 

UPS also has its own service 
standards, seeking to make next 
day delivery within 150 miles, sec- 
ond day within 450, third day with- 
in 900, and fourth day within 1,500. 

The drivers are also thought of 
as salesmen. Charles Foreman, a 
vice president of the firm, told 
Business Week magazine: 

“We are trying to encourage our 
people to do, in a business that has 
grown large, what they would do 
if the business were small and they 
were solely responsible for its op- 


eration.” 
continued 
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continued 


As much as possible, UPS as- 
signs a vehicle permanently to each 
driver occasionally painting the 
man’s name on the truck, Business 
Week reported. Every night the 
trucks are put in automatic wash 
racks—even before unloading. 

Crandon Clark, general traffic 
manager for W. T. Grant Co., said 
of the average UPS driver: “They’re 
a good bunch of people. They really 
hustle. They have clean, pressed 


uniforms and freshly washed trucks. 
And, boy, do they work.” 

The teamster locals that repre- 
sent the UPS drivers usually bar- 
gain locally on pay and fringe bene- 
fits. As a result, comparisons be- 
tween UPS and postal pay are 
difficult. 

The small parcel field is a grow- 
ing one nationally. One industry 
spokesman estimated that the field 
grew by 242% a year from 1965 


to 1970. At that rate, we can look 
for an increase of nearly 20% by 
1978. 

Postal Service officials expect 
the proposed bulk mail network to 
provide at least a partial answer to 
the declining parcel post figures. 
Other efforts will include intensive 
marketing and promotional cam- 
paigns. 

The expected increase in parcel 
business in the future indicates that 
there’s room for both the United 
Parcel Service and the United States 
Postal Service (as well as other car- 
riers). But will they share that 
room? Or will one crowd out the 
other? 

United Parcel is a leading example 
of the Postal Service’s more than a 
hundred competitors. The contribu- 
tion that individual UPS employees 
make toward their company’s success 
poses a challenge to the individual 
postal employee. = 
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to do something about it. 


you.” 


the business include: 





arcel post customers have had to go to 
. private carriers to get the kind of service 
they want. But the Postal Service is changing 


Headquarters officials know what the declin- 
ing parcel volume figures mean. And they plan 


In the past year, for example, the Postal 
Service has stopped taking its customers for 
granted. As Postmaster General E. T. Klassen 
put it in answer to a question at Postal Forum VI: 

“| trust there are postmasters in this audi- 
ence. We are out to get the business. You call 
the customers, don’t wait for them to come to 


Some of the things being done to get back 


© Construction of a billion dollar bulk mail 
network to handle all bulk mail. 


The Road Ahead 


e A 25% reduction in parcel damage in the 
past six months, with a goal of 50% within a 
year. This damage reduction is being carried 
out in a multi-pronged effort by the Damage 
Improvement Group, which has representatives 
from each Region and Headquarters. 

e Local efforts by Customer Services Rep- 
resentatives to convince businessmen of the 
advantages of parcel post. 

e Proposed service standards that will get 
packages across the country in a maximum of 


eight days. 


cials vow. 


e Free pickup service. This is done locally 
when officials find it is cost-effective. Sometimes 
a presort arrangement is worked out in ex- 
change. This service has already won back a 
number of customers from UPS. 

There’s more to come, Headquarters offi- 
























The Arithmetic of Costs 


Complex data system starts with the local supervisor 
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guide to codes used for classifying work activity. 
Says Benjamin F. Bailar, Senior Assistant Post- 
master General for Support: ‘‘Federal law says 
that each class of mail must pay its own way, 
that its cost of handling equal its revenue. 
That means we must know what ithe 
costs are. We need this data simply to 
determine if, we’re obeying the law. 
Then, we use this data to set rates. 
And here’s where it becomes 
even more important. If we 
do a good job of collecting all 
this data, we’ll have a good, 
truthful rate structure that 
really reflects the facts. 
Then no one will be 
paying for someone 
else’s mail serv- 
ice. This is one 
of the basic 
ways we have 
of Serving 
America 


well. 
ad 


uppose you were running a 

department store. You’d have 
to know what your various kinds of 
merchandise cost, wouldn’t you? The 
Postal Service is no different. Since 
the Postal Reorganization Act dictated 
that, generally, each class of mail must 
pay for itself, it has become increasingly 
important to get accurate cost figures. The 
prime purpose of accurate cost figures is 
the eventual setting of rates. Costs are the 
most important factor in this process. There’s 
another purpose, too. When a store manager 
knows his costs accurately, he can make deci- 
sions that will benefit his enterprise. And when the 
Postal Service knows its costs accurately, its man- 
agement can make similar decisions. Getting accurate 
cost figures is a much bigger job for the Postal Service 
than for a department store, of course. One of the main 
parts of that effort is the collection of data by supervisors 
at more than 500 postal installations across the country. 
lt works like this: At postal data processing centers, com- 
puters print out the names of every postal employee whose 
Social Security number ends with a certain two digits, chosen 
at random. Then the computers pick out—again randomly— 
the moments in each two-hour period when supervisors are to 
note the kind of mail that each of these employees is working on. 
As the supervisors send in their reports, the employees’ identities 
are lost. Forms from thousands of supervisors funnel into Regional 
offices and from there to Headquarters. Out of this mass of figures— 
80,000 observations a week, 4,500,000 a year—statisticians derive 
cost figures for each mail class. It’s a long, computerized process, one 
of the largest information collection programs in the world. It depends 
upon thousands of individuals doing an honest job. The Postal Service 
is providing supervisors the tools to do that job. The tools include 
a local training course, a film that may come out soon, and a 
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24 hour window serves . . . well, all sorts of people 


Za postal version of The 
Late Show and The Late Late 
Show is a hit seven days a week 
at the main post office in Washing- 
ton, DC, where window services 
are available around the clock. 

The only 24-hour regular win- 
dow operation in the nation caters 
to many types of people—large 
mailers such as printers, cab 
drivers, individuals working the 
graveyard shift, those who prefer 
to do business during less hectic 
hours, and some insomniacs. 

There are also those who have 
what appears to be a compulsion 
to call in at 3 a.m. to find out what 
ZIP Code to use when addressing 
a piece of mail. 

“People come in here all night 
long and call us on the telephone 
all night long,”’ said Melvin W. 
Leeper, a window clerk for 12 
years. “They feel that when they 
mail a letter out of here it will reach 
its destination faster. We’ve had 
people come from as far as Balti- 
more and Richmond to get a letter 
in the mail so that it could be de- 
livered later that day in another 
city.” 

Manning the lone window open 
all night, Leeper provides all win- 
dow services except the sale of 
money orders. These services in- 
clude bulk mailing deposits, par- 
cel post, registry, certified mail, 
sale of stamps and a surprising 
number of requests for commem- 
Oratives. 


“We have our steady custom- 
ers,’ Leeper said, ‘people who 
come in almost every night or a 
few times a week.” 

One organization has been mail- 
ing on a fairly regular schedule, 
and when a member brought in 
a load of material shortly after mid- 
night, he explained, “We mail 
about three or four times a day— 
whenever letters are ready.”’ 

The busiest time is between 
midnight and 1 a.m., but custom- 
ers keep walking in to do business 
throughout the night. 

“Everybody finds it hard to be- 
lieve that we do so much business 
here,” said Leeper. “My wife came 
in one morning about 7 a.m. and | 
just didn’t happen to have any 
customers. She said, ‘See, | knew 
you weren't keeping busy.’ ” 

A great number of customers 
conduct their postal business in 
the wee hours because they get 
better service, Leeper explained. 
“The clerk has more time to give 
information.” 

Although some of the individuals 
who come in may be somewhat 
strange—such as the nude man 
who walked in one night and com- 
plained that he had lost his cloth- 
ing—most have legitimate and 
pressing business to transact. 

Like the well-dressed matron 
who stopped by with her date. “‘l 
had to get this letter in the mail 
special delivery,”’ she said. ‘“‘It’s 
very important that it be in Balti- 
more first thing in the morning.” 

Or the cab driver who bought 
six 6c stamps and a $2 book of 8c 
stamps at 2:10 a.m. “I drive a cab 
part time,”’ he said. ‘| have a fare 
right now, and | happened to drive 


by and | asked him if he'd mind if 
I'd stop off and buy some stamps.” 

Or the man who said he found 
it easier to do some chores in the 
middle of the night because the 
roads weren't crowded and park- 
ing was no problem. 

Then there was the individual 
from suburban Suitland, MD, who 
had gone to sleep and suddenly 
remembered he had promised his 
boss he would mail an important 
letter that night. He got up, dressed 
and came to the Washington Post 
Office. 

“We get about 15 to 20 calls a 
night from people wanting any- 
thing from ZIP Code information to 
how much postage to put on a par- 
cel,” Leeper said. “We have a 
number of self-service postal units 
in the area hooked up to our tele- 
phone for just such information.” 

Of course, there have been the 
humorous calls too. Leeper re- 
lated: ‘One night a woman phoned 
and told me she wanted me to 
send a truck to her house right 
away and pick up her husband’s 
clothes. She was throwing him 
out.” 

Every couple of hours Leeper 
meets dispatches from registry 
and is spelled at the window by 
Heber Covington, who has been 
with the Postal Service as a win- 
dow clerk for 13 years. 

“We get all kinds of people in 
here,”’ Covington said, as a man 
approached with an envelope con- 
taining a parking ticket he had to 
pay by that morning. * 
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RETURN 
TO SENDER 


Mail-stop orders puta chill on false claims in ads 
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[: might be a carrier who has a 

BW ecriain address on his route. Or 
a clerk putting mail into a post 
office box or preparing mail destined 
for a foreign country. Or a post- 
master in a smaller office. But when 
he puts this stamp on a letter, he is 
completing a post office job of pro- 
tecting the public against false rep- 
resentation in advertising. 

The stamp reads: 

“Return to sender. Order issued 
against addressee for violation of 
false representation law.” 

These postal people are the last 
step in carrying out a mail-stop 
order. 

Every year advertisements tempt 
thousands to mail their money away 
in a futile quest for youth, beauty, 
health, virility or success. Some of 
the tamer ads have had headlines 
like: 

“Lose 10 pounds in 2 weeks with- 
out diet or exercise or your money 
back.” 

“Smooth on our cream, wipe away 
ugly fat.” 

“You have just automatically won 
a beautiful $89 value 100% human 
hair wig.” 

“Yes, now you can have that 
hairy chest you’ve always wanted.” 

“The secret ‘passion plant’ from 
the Orient.” 

Very often, only one thing stands 
between the bilkers and the bilkees 
—the law cited in the “return to 
sender” stamp, the law that lets the 
Postal Service stop mail in response 
to a false representation scheme. 

The mail-stop is a powerful 
weapon. It can, and often does, put 
an enterprise out of business. For 
that reason, careful procedures have 
been established, insuring fairness 
for everyone. 

The Inspection Service maintains 


a Headquarters division whose prime 
responsibility is to combat false rep- 
resentation schemes, and postal in- 
spectors all over the country are 
alert to the problem. 

Using fictitious names, they are on 
mailing lists for many of these ads. 
They monitor magazine and news- 
paper ads and radio and television 
commercials that ask for money 
through the mail. The Inspection 
Service also maintains liaison with 
federal and state agencies concerned 
with consumer protection and with 
medical and chemical experts at the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

When the Inspection Service 
thinks it has enough evidence to 
make a good case, it turns the in- 
formation over to the Consumer 
Protection Division of the Law De- 
partment at Headquarters and assists 
the attorneys until the case is con- 
cluded. Depending upon the nature 
of the case, attorneys there may 
seek to have the promoter volun- 
tarily discontinue the scheme, file a 
formal complaint with the Judicial 
Officer’s Department or seek a court 
order to detain the mail. 

After a formal complaint is filed, 
a hearing is scheduled before one of 
the Postal Service’s administrative 
law judges (hearing examiners). 

The administrative law judges 
hear the cases and make recom- 
mendations for or against mail-stop 
orders. The Judicial Officer con- 
siders and acts upon those recom- 
mendations, decides appeals from 
their decisions and makes the final 
decisions about the mail-stops. 

“We’re much like a miniature 
court system,” says Judicial Officer 
Adam Wenchel. “The administrative 
law judges can be compared to a 
trial judge, and the Judicial Officer 
to an appeals court.” 


In some cases Federal courts issue 
orders allowing the Postal Service to 
detain mail while administrative law 
judges and the Judicial Officer are 
deliberating. The courts also con- 
sider appeals from the Judicial Of- 
ficer’s decisions. 

Many cases don’t get as far as 
an administrative law judge. Often 
the Consumer Protection lawyers 
are able to persuade the promoters 
to stop the false representation with- 
out awaiting the stigma of a legal 
decision and the cost of a formal 
hearing. Frequently this means the 
promoter is out of business. With- 
out the false representation, the 
product doesn’t sell. 


We don't judge a 
product...we 
merely determine 
if it is falsely 


represented. WY 


Once a mail-stop order is issued, 
the receiving post office holds up all 
mail to the address covered by the 
order. The addressee may go over 
each piece of mail with the post- 
master (or someone representing 
the postmaster). He can take any 
that clearly does not relate to the 
false representation scheme. The rest 
is returned to the sender, appro- 
priately stamped. 

“‘We must remember that we don’t 
judge a product and decide whether 
it’s good or bad,” Wenchel stressed. 
“We merely determine if it is falsely 
represented.” 

That’s an important point. The 
Postal Service has been protecting 
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consumers for 100 years—longer 
than any other government agency. 
But until a few years ago, the Postal 
Service had to prove fraud—and 
that meant proving intent, which is 
pretty difficult. Now the element of 
intent has been eliminated. The 
Postal Service need prove only that 
the advertising does in fact repre- 
sent falsely. And the false represen- 
tation doesn’t have to be by mail so 
long as it seeks to have the money 
sent through the mail. 

False representation cases group 
themselves into several typical cate- 
gories—weight-loss appeals, seem- 
ing bargains, solicitations in the 
guise of bills, land sales schemes 
beauty products, hair-growing po- 
tions, sex stimulants, work-at-home 
plans, phony schools, vitamin pills. 
Many of the schemes receive up- 
wards of $5,000 a day from their 
victims. 


Why such financial success? 

One of the Consumer Protection 
attorneys believes that about half of 
the false representation schemes 
prey upon the buyers’ desire to be 
more appealing to the opposite sex. 


Some people fall for some of these 
ads mostly out of a belief that sci- 
ence can conquer all—even the easy 
loss of weight or the quick addition 
of sex appeal. Others believe that 
because the ad is in a known maga- 
zine or their mails are being used, 
the claims must be true. 


The enforcement of the false 
representation law not only protects 
the consumer, but also helps legiti- 
mate mail order companies, who de- 
pend upon public confidence in mail 
order buying. A strong mail order 
industry, of course, is a good postal 
customer, so the Postal Service is 
helping itself, too. * 


































Wally Rose, a carrier at 
the North Station, 
Lexington, KY, won his 
third consecutive 
championship in the 
National Postal Golf 
Association’s tournament 
last summer, thereby 
retiring the trophy. The 
meet was held at 
Kiamesha Lake, NY. 


Carrier Harry Reel’s 
ingenuity has enabled 
blind Volker Bedenroeder 
to carry a paper route in 
Eugene, OR. Reel 
fashioned a newspaper 
cart from two worn-out 
mail carts. Now young 
Volker can pull the cart 
with one hand and guide 
himself with the other. 
When he has to let go, 
the lock keeps the cart 
from rolling away, as a 
wagon would do. 





Cleveland’s Tom 





Ellison, a retail clerk 
at the Rocky River 
branch, became the 
first person ever to 
defeat Case-Western 
Reserve University's 
PDP-10 computer at 
chess. Appearing 

on TV, Ellison 
checkmated the 
wire-haired terror in 
60 moves. Ellison, 
chess editor for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and former Ohio 
champion, appeared 
on radio and TV many 
times during the 
Fischer-Spassky 
match. 











Jack O. Hicks, rural carrier at 
LaRue, OH, is the new national 
commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans. He took a 
year's leave of absence to fulfill 
his new duties. Hicks also owns 
a lumber and building supply 
firm and is on the LaRue 

village council. 
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Presidents of two local postal unions in 
Florissant, MO, broke their arms in the 
same week in off-the-job accidents. Ray 
Keeven (left), president of the letter 
carriers’ local, slipped on a neighbor's 
driveway. Dan Foley of the American 
Postal Workers got his fracture playing 
ball. Postmaster Hubert J. Ortwerth 
wanted it known that “this did not happen 
during local negotiations.” 


Newest member of Postal Life’s 
Advisory Board is Jack Totten, 
postmaster at Peoria, IL, for the 
last seven years. Totten, whose 
main avocation is sailing, played 
in the backfield on the University 
of Illinois football team. 


These two carriers saw that mail had 
piled up at stops on their routes. 
Both notified authorities and in both 
cases ill or injured customers were 
rescued. Janice M. Elliott (left) of 
Romulus, Mi, saved Mrs. Mabel Early, 
71, who had been lying injured for 
three days. Albert Christoffell (right) of 
Fort Wayne, IN, rescued an elderly 
customer, Mrs. Freida Glasser, who 
was found unconscious. 


It was the quick action by carrier 
Domenick Consalvo that saved 
6-year-old Edwin Backus Jr. of 

Bloomington, IL. Edwin was in the 
family car in the driveway when the 
brakes failed and the car rolled 
backwards. He jumped out, ran 
behind the car and tried vainly to halt 

it. Consalvo saw all this, jumped into a 

the car and put on the emergency « 
brake. © 
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_ Friends 
in Recluse 


When you enter the fourth class post office in 
Recluse, Wyoming, you immediately sense a 
friendly atmosphere. You can see it’s a relaxing 
stop for mail, a cup of coffee, and local news. 
Situated off a dusty road 150 miles northeast of 
Casper, the Recluse post office is in a store owned 
by Postmaster Edna Oedkoven and her husband, 
Jim. Above: Postmaster Oedkoven. Right: Duane 
Oedkoven relaxes during an early morning break. 


ss 





Sorting the morning mail, the 
postmaster talked of the long hours 
she and her husband put into 
operating the combination store, gas 
station and post office. ‘“‘The people 
here make it all worthwhile, they are 
such a fine group. | guess that’s why 
we like it here so much.” The fourth- 
class office serves 116 families, 24 
of which are on two star routes that 
run on Mondays and Fridays. Top 
right: 5-year-old Paul Oedkoven, 
grandson of the postmaster drops 
off a letter. Above: Edward Sharp, a 
“regular”’ at the store. 
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| Dressed 
TO 
Sell 


When Postal Service window clerks meet 
their customers in the future, they will be 


dressed to sell postal products and services in 
their new uniforms. The uniforms are now 
available for purchase by window service 
personnel eligible for uniform allowances. The 
men's items are shirt, tie and trousers; the 
women’s are blouse, skirt and/or dress. Shirts 
come in blue, white and gold, with red 
availabie later. Ties are blue, gold and red. 
Trousers are dark blue, with a lighter blue 
available later. Blouses are offered in blue, 
white or gold, with red available later. Skirts 
are dark blue, with a lighter blue available 
later. Only dark blue dresses are available now, 
but gold and red will be available later. 








